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give the victory to cavalry. It was soon to be proved that the archery properly employed were no less decisive against cavalry; and ultimately the mail-clad horseman became rather an adjunct than the real strength of a fighting army. Philip failed to get possession either of Aquitaine or Flanders.
The old struggle between Empire and Papacy had been played out With the fall of the  Hohenstaufen the Emperor had sunk to the position of head of the German states.    But if the Papacy had been apparently victorious in that duel, nevertheless it had not preserved the dominant position which  it held in the time  of  Innocent III. Its strength depended upon its moral ascendency; and after the death of Gregory X.  there  was  a  succession  of   elderly  and short-lived Popes who were undistinguished' and unimpressive.    At the close of the century Boniface VIII. was raised to the Papacy.    He set the papal pretensions as high as any of his predecessors, but he found himself involved thereby, not in a duel with the Emperor but in a contest with the now powerful kings of France and England, who in the old days had almost invariably been allies of the Pope.   With the laudable   object  of   preventing   ecclesiastical   revenues   from   being employed   in  un-Christian  quarrels   between   Christian   princes,   as well as with the political aim  of  compelling  Christian  princes  to submit to the papal authority, Boniface issued the bull Clericis Laicos, forbidding the clergy to pay taxes to the secular authority.    Since Both Edward and Philip had wars on hand, Edward responded by outlawing the clergy, who pleaded the papal behest as a reason for refusing to pay taxes; and Philip forbade the export of money from France, so that no French coin could reach the papal coffers.   Boniface was obliged to explain away the papal bull.   Again he attempted to assert his authority by claiming that Scotland was a papal fief, and forbidding Edward to interfere with that country*    Edward's Parliament replied in round terms by denying the papal jurisdiction in secular affairs.   Philip of France procured a corresponding declaration from the Assembly of  French  Estates,  and his soldiers took the Pope himself prisoner.    Boniface died, partly in consequence of the violence to which he had been subjected; and after a brief interval the Archbishop of Bordeaux became Pope as Clement V., and practically found himself in the hands of the French king.   Clement took up his residence not at Rome but at Avingnon,  in the county of Provence, where he was not actually in French territory but was practically under French control.    The seventy years' residence of the Popes at. Avignon made  them,  in the  eyes  of  Germans  and English at least, little better than puppets of the French crown; and in that position it was quite impossible for them to recover the old moral ascendency. ;; The reign of England I. in England (1272 to 1307) was the great